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of his  mind,   and,  borrowing  the  radiance of passion from
those  sun-bright  beauties,  waxed   greater   day  by day, till
ere long the light of its beams reached far and wide. From
time to time, he tells us, this passion for poetry would over-
master him and make all other things fade into insignificance.
His   fame  and reputation were ever on the increase, but it
became  evident  to  him that  he must study to acquire all
manner of science, for poetry without science is like a wall
without  foundation,   and  a  wall  without  foundation 'is but
lightly  esteemed.   So  he set to work, and for a time spent
the  coin  of life  in  acquiring  the various sciences, until at
length  he  was  able to adorn that beauty, his poetry, with
the pearls of knowledge. The Preface next gives an account,
to  which  we  shall  revert by and bye, of the circumstance
which  led  the  poet  to   collect  his  Turkish  ghazels  into a
Diwan.  This  is followed by an appeal which Fuzuli makes
to  his   (presumably  Osmanli)  readers  not  to  let his verses
fall in their esteem merely because he has never in his life
travelled beyond the limits of his native province of clraq-i
GArab (an interesting item in his slender biography), and not
to  look  with  the  same contempt upon his ability as upon
his birthplace, since the esteem in which a country is held
does not affect the ability of an individual, just as the sheen
does not pass away from gold because it is lying in the dust,
while a fool does not become wise merely through dwelling
in  a  city,  nor  a  wise  man  a savage through abiding in a
desert.  All  this is interesting as showing in what light the
Azerbaijani or Persian Turks were regarded by their brethren
of the west.

Then comes an entreaty to the 'eloquent of Rum' on the
one hand, and the 'Tartar rhetoricians' on the other, to hold
him excused if his verses arc not adorned with the words
and phrases of those realms, and bedecked with the witticisms